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CHAPTER XXI
EVEN now, after so many years, I am still infuriated when I think
how unfairly, with what lack of understanding, and how un-
wisely, not only from a political but also from an economic and
every other point of view, Yugoslavia was treated by the British Press
in those days. Nor was the official attitude much more satisfactory.
The competent department of the Foreign Office always seemed to
me far more friendly toward our late enemies, either Bulgars or
Hungarians, than to our gallant and loyal allies the Serbs. The same
phenomenon, mutatis mutandis, was equally apparent in post-war
years in many circles so far as the Germans and the French were con-
cerned. During my first year at Belgrade I was being constantly
instructed by the Foreign Office to press the Yugoslav Government to
make concessions in Macedonia to the Bulgars. Equally constantly
I used to raise objections to doing so on grounds which I stressed at
length, but which in part, at any rate, were motivated by the principle
that before the greater Powers started asking the lesser ones to
make concessions to their ex-enemies, they had better set the
example themselves.
To all intents and purposes I played a lone hand in Belgrade during
the five years or so of my mission there. Nor was it only British
popular indifference and newspaper criticism or actual dislike with
which I had to contend, but also a very determined French opposition.
Yugoslavia was one of the three Little Entente countries, Czecho-
slovakia and Roumania being the other two, which formed part of
France's defensive cordon round Germany and with whom she had
formal alliances. She wanted a monopoly in Yugoslavia and was very
averse to the development of any rival British interests. One of my
first setbacks was an example of the methods which she employed to
retain this monopoly. Yugoslavia wanted money, and negotiations
were begun on die lines of an international loan in which British,
French, Swiss, Belgian, Dutch, and other banks would participate.
In view of Yugoslavia's strained relations with Italy, it appeared to me
desirable to secure Italian participation. I saw the Governor of the
Bank of England, Mr. Montagu Norman, several times in this connec-
tion, and thanks to his good offices and keen support, after prolonged
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